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CULTURE OF WHEAT. 

As the period has now arrived when the farmer 
should be directing his attention towards the 
preparation of his ground for his crop of fall 
wheat, and as this grain is one of the great staples 
of our country, we have thought it might be ser- 
yiceable to lay down some general rules for its 
cultare, and to make such suggestions as might ap- 
pear to be called for by the occasion. 

SOIL AND PROPER MANURES. 

















The soil best adapted to the growth of wheat 
has been proved by experience to be clays, (the 
red the best,) or loam mixed with clay; good 
wheat, however, may be grown on sandy land 
sided by a ley of clover turned under. But 
whether the soil be either the ene or the other, it 
is absolutely necessary that a portion of lime, in 
some of its forms, be present in the earth to en- 
sure a good crop: so essential is this mineral, 
and so powerful its effects, that from two to three 
per cent. has been found sufficient. When we 
say that lime is absolutely necessary, we do not 
pretend to affirm, that whéat cannot be grown up- 
on soil where it does not exist; but we do aver, 
that it cannot advantageously be cultivated with- 
out it, and this will appear the more reasonable 
when the fact is considered, that both the kernel 
and straw contain Jime in their composition, the 
which must be taken up from the earth in the 
food of the plan‘s while growing. 

The proper manures for wheat land, is a sub- 
jectof deep importance, and before we designate 
the proper kind, we will remark as general rules 
—1. That long, or unfermented manures never 
should be immediately applied to the wheat crop : 
%. That whatever manure may be applied, lime, 
in some of its combinations and forms, should 
Comptise a part of it, unless the land om which 
the wheat is to be grown. possesses the mineral 
naturally, or may have been previously limed.. If 





it. be not convenient to apply a full dressing to 
the land, a very small modicum for all present 
purposes will answer—say from three to four bu- 
shels to the acre of fine lime, sown by hand on 
the surface of the ground, after the wheat is in, 
will do. 

Soaper’s ashes, whether of the black or baril- 
la kind, is, perhaps, the very best manure of all 
others to dress wheat land with. From 100 to 
200 bushels to the acre is the proper quantity; the 
former kind is, doubtless, the most prompt and ef- 
ficient in giving character and quantity to the first 
succeeding crop. 

Marl, whether clay or shell, is a most excellent 
manure, and when applied judiciously, and in pro- 
per quantities, will prove of present as well as of 
lasting benefit to the soil. It should, if possible, 
always be strewed over the ground the winter 
previous to being ploughed in. From ten to 
twelve cart-loads to the acre is sufficient fora first 
dressing. 

Crushed bones or bone dust, in the proportien 
of from 25 to 50 bushels to the acre, exert a most 
healthy action in the growth of wheat, besides 
leaving behind it an effect, which will last for 
years. 

Slaughter house refuse, as blood and offals of 
all kinds, have been found eminently suited to the 
habiiudes of wheat. 

Thoroughly rotted barn-yard or other vegetable 
or animal manure, in the proportion of from 15 
to 20 double cart-loads to the acre never fail to en- 
sure a goodcrop; but if lime be absent from the 
soil, it, or some other calcareous substance, must 
be supplied, and may be put in as we have before 
premised. ier 

Marsh mud mixed, in the proportion of 20 
cart-loads, with 50 bushels of lime to the acre, 
and permitted to decompose in the heap, forms an 
excellent compost for wheat grounds. 

Burnt clay is another resource, which will be 
found on trial to be a good top dressing, in the 
proportion of from 200 to $00 bushels to the 
acre. 

Salt, in the proportion of 15 bushels:to re a- 
cre will not fail to securea good: ctop, and leave 
the groundin good tilth: =" “i 

Plaster of Paris, ia the proportion of two 








bushels to the acre, applied when the wheat first 
comes up, pushes forward the grain in the fallyen- - 
courages the growth of white clover, and repreg~ 
ses that of weeds. : 
PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 

If the field to be cultivated in wheat be a clo- 
ver-ley or grass-sward, plough it at least seven 
inches deep. If it be a tenacious clay, let the 
furrow-slice be so cutas to meet atthe shoulders, 
so that there may be lef adrain to tarry off any 
superfluous water. If it be a loam, let the fur- 
row-slice be turned over so as to lay flat,as that 
position is the best to encourage and carry on the 
decomposition of the vegetable matters turned in, 
as also to prevent the dragging up of the sods in 
the after-work of preparation. 

The field being thus ploughed, if you haye 
time set your rollers to work, and go thoroughly 
over the field: when this is done, pass your 
harrows well over it, then sow your seed, and 
plough it in with the seed plough, about $ inches 
deep. 

If the soil be a stiff tenacious clay, subject to 
baking and spewing up the grain, it will be best 
to leave your field in this condition until spring, 
when it should be harrowed crosswise, and rolled 
after sowing your clover or other grass-seed: on 
the ground just after being newly harrowed, 

If the soil be a loam, after ploughing in yeur 
seed, harrow and then roll it. We make this dis- 
tinction between groand subject to baking, and 
loam, which is not, because, the latter will be in a 
condition in the spring following for the operation 
of the harrow, whereas the latter will be found 

not quite in so congenial a state for such work. 

If farmers were generally to adopt the practice 
of harrowing and rolling their grain fields as ear- 
ly in the spring as the ground is sufficie y.dry to 


‘allow of it without poaching, the very best effects 


would flow from it. ~ While the harrowing would 
serve as a working or ‘cultivation to the young 
plants, and thus push forward wth, the 
double operation of harrowing and rolling would 
bury, and thus save, many stools.of wheat which 
might have been spewed up, or 
frost, which otherwise would 
the exposure of their rola i 
the ground. 
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where practicable, be ploughed at least 7 inches 
deep, and we will here give our reasons in sup- 
port of that opinion. It is known that the small 
fibrous roots of the wheat plant penetrate the 
earth to a great extent in search of food. In 
some instances they have been traced to a depth 
exceeding two feet. Since then, it is their nature 
thus to descend, it must be obvious, that the grea- 
ter the body of pulverized earth they have to pass 
through, the better, as the less difficulty they ex- 
perience in their downward course, the less ob- 
structions they may meet with, the more profita- 
ble will their labors prove, and the more vigorous 
will they grew. In times of drought, it must be 
also obvious, that deeply ploughed grounds afford 
the greatest protection, affording as they do pas- 
ture measurably beyond the reach of the intense 
heat of the sun. Again, should the season be a 
wet one, deep pulverized ground furnishes a me- 
dium by which the roots of the plants may be re- 
lieved from the deleterious effects of any supera- 
bundance of water, by means of the drainage thus 
provided. View the subjectin whichever light 
we may, common sense and reason concur in the 
propriety of deep ploughing and thorough pulver- 
ization of the soil. 
~PREPARATION OF THE SEED. 

All extraneous bodies and substances should be 
carefully separated from the kernels of the wheat. 
All weed-seed may be separated by means of a 
riddle or sieve. After being winnowed, lect the 
grain be thrown into vessels of clean water, in 
small parcels, and thoroughly washed. Stir the 
grain well and skim off all floating substances.— 
‘After it is thus washed and cleaned, put it into a 
pickle made so strong of salt as to float an egg: 
in this it should remain from 24 to 48 hours, then 
strain it off through baskets, and to every bushel 
of wheat add 2 quarts of fresh powdered lime, 
(staked,) and one of Plaster of Paris: mix the 
lime and plaster thoroughly with the wheat ; after 

‘which it should be dried and sown as speedily 
thereafter as possible, though it will not injure by 
remaining a day or so, provided it be not kept in 
too great bulk. 

. There are other soaks strongly recommended 
Solutions.of Copperas ; 

> & “Blue-sione ;. 

Ley of Wood ashes ; 
nye. 
Lime water, (cold); 
_ Nitre ;, and 
Boiling Water. =” 





“that wheat grounds should, 








But the one we have first named, we believe, will 
be found most convenient and equally salutary. 
QUANTITY OF SEED TO THE ACRE. 

Less than 6 pecks to the acre we think should 
not be sown, and under peculiar contingencies we 
should not hesitate to sow from 2 to 2} bushels. 

If the ground be good, well prepared by deep 
ploughing and thorough harrowing, and the seed 
be put in early, six pecks to the acre will be 
enough, as under such circumstances the loss 
from the failure of the seed to vegetate, and the 
freezing out of the plants, will be much less than 
if sown fate. 

If the ground be not good, and the seeding late, 


‘allowance should be made for the loss of seed by 


the causes before alluded to; for itis a fact thata 
much greater quantity of seed grain perish in poor 
than in rich ground, and it is equally true, that a 
much greater amount of growing grain is lost 
when sown late than when put inearly. Allow- 
ances for these things should always be made ; 
nor should the farmer be inattentive to the fact 
that the kernels of some wheat is much larger 
than those of others, in which latter case an allow- 
ance should also be made, as a bushel of such 
wheat contains a much less number of kernels 
than the smaller kind. 
TIME OF SOWING. 

The best time of sowing,we believe to be from the 
Ist September till the 1st of October: many per- 
sons recommend both earlier and later periods of 
sowing than either of these, but all things consid- 
ered we believe those we have named the best. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

We have no doubt in our mind that in many 
instances too little wheat is sown, and heuce it is 
that the wheat fields are mostly covered with 
worthless weeds, which while they extract the 
substance from the earth and thus rob the wheat 
of its food do not in the least benefit either the 
soil or its owner. Hence it is that we have always 
been the advocate of heavy seeding and of sow- 
ing clover seed on all grajp fields as early in the 
spring as practicable. By the occupancy of the 
soil with grass plants the growth of weeds is ex- 
cluded in a great degree, and when the wheat is 
ripe, your ground will have a covering of young 
clover to protect it from the scorching rays of the 
sun. 





The Grain Markei—Our report of the markets 
in another part of to-day’s American records the 
extraordinary fluctuations which have attended 
the value of Corn within the past week. We 
stated that on prices had risen to $1 per 
bushel, but the decline since then has almost been 
as rapid as the rise, for yesterday sales were made 
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at 86 cents per bushel. The recent rains. oh; 
have been the means of saving parts of ~~ 
in many cases had prexiously been ives es me 
lost, have doubtless had their influence in sel : 
cing prices from their late elevation.— Balt A : 
rican of Saturday. ae 


Corn has again gone up in price; it ranged, 


"yesterday, from 90 to 91 cents, and we apprehend 


will maintain good prices, as from present pros. 


pects the growing cora crop must inevitably prove 
a lamentable failure. 





White Carrols—We see it stated in one of our 
cotemporary periodicals, that a new Variety of 
white carrot had been lately introduced into the 
culture of Great Britain, and the hope expressed 
that it would be propagated for seed. This ney 
white carrot is not the newest thing under the sun, 
as Sir Humphrey Davy gave its analysis a quar- 
ter of a century ago !! 


Use of Swallows—Whilz engaged some days 
since, in preparing a piece of ground for turnips, 
our attention was arrested several times by the vi- 
gilance of a number of swallows, in keeping off 
crows from our corn-field. ‘The appearance of 
the sky indicated rain, and the crows, as is their 
wont, manifested ‘a disposition to satisfy their 
hunger ere it set in, and came in numbers with 
that view. No sooner, however, did they ap- 
proach the verge of the corn, than a bevy of swal- 
lows, which appeared to have been laying in am- 
bush, sallied forth and drove the voracious crows 
beyond the field;’ when they had effected this, 
they would return, and diving into the body of 
Bat no ‘sooner 
did the crows return, or a new body of them come 


the corn, disappear from sight. 


from another quarter, than those faithful senti- 
nels emerged from their hiding places, and assum- 
ing hostile ground expelled the intruders from the 
field, ere they hada chance to snatch éven a 
scanty meal. As we occasionally rested from our 
labour, and cast our eyes upon these faithful self- 
appointed guardians of our interests, faithfully dis- 
charging an arduous duty of their own election, 
we could but respond iti grateful accordance to 
the justness of the sentiment, that God had made 
nothing without its use. Here was a few dimin- 
utive birds, without fee or reward, and unbidden, 
undertaking, by instinct, the performance ofa toil- 
some labor—of a labor over which many a faith- 
less man would have slumbered and permitted the 
crows to glut their appetites. What a lesson of 
wisdom might the self-assumed monarchs of cre- 
ation draw from these feathered inhabitants of the 
air! How inimitably superior to many of them 
are they in all that is useful in conception Of de- 
ty,.or faithful in its performance. 
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Timothy—If you intend putting in timothy this 
qeason, it is time you were bestirring yourself a- 
bout getting your ground in order for its recep- 
tion, as the sooner-it is in this month, the better 
will is be able to. resist the effects of winter. Do 
not sow less than @ peck of seed to the acre, and 
if you wish an extra and clean crop of hay, you 
would do well to add half a gallon more of seed. 





Herds Grass or Red Top—Those who wish 
to reap the full advantage of a crop of this grass 
should set it down early in September. Let the 
ground be finely prepared, and a bushel of seed be 


sown to the acre. 





Turnips—We would again call upon our agri- 
cultural brethren to put in an additional quantity 
of turnips, as from every prospect the corn and po- 
rato crops will be very, very short. The turnip, 
though not a highly nutritious root, is one well 
relished by cattle, hogs and sheep, and as the dis- 
creet farmer will see the propriety, under present 
circumstances, of providing an extra quantity of 
food to fill up the deficiency arising from the 
shortness of the two crops we have just alluded 
to, we are sure he will agree with us in the opin- 
ion, that there is no other resource left him at this 
advanced stage.of the season but turnips. An a- 
cre of goo] ground, without manure, if well pre- 
pared and managed, would yield from 200 to 490 
Indeed, an a- 
cre of stubble, in good tilth, turned down deep, 


bushels, and if manured, 5 or 600. 


and thoroughly pulverized, would bring 200 to 
950 bushels, and surely this should induce the 
A crop of 
turnips may be put in as late as the Ist of Sept. 


provident to profit by the occasion. 





The Corn Crop—Some weeks since we advan- 
ced the gpinion that under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances not more than frem 3 to ? of an ave- 
rage crop of corn could be raised ; subsequent in- 
formation, personal observation, and reflection, 
induce us to believe, that not more than one-fifth 
ofan average crop throughout the United States 
will be raised ; in Maryland it will be much less. 
The late rains ‘came too late to do much good. 
Wetode by a lot of corn of perhaps 10 acres a 
few days since, and was so struck with its wretch- 
tdappearance that we were induced to get down 
indwalk through it. The blades were scorched 
ind curled from the earth to the tassel, and we 
ig. no; undervalue it when we say, that in our o- 
pinion, if it were to rain an hour or.two every day 
from now till corn gathering time, it would not 
Product Y bushel on.the wholé lot, Much other 





com thahwe.saw ina ride of 40.or 50 miles was! 
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in a most deplorable condition, end we may safe- 
ly assert, that in our whole ride we did not see a 
single field that will make half a crop, though we 
saw many whose produce would not be worth 
the cost of the labor of gathering. 


The Sea Island Crop—The Charleston Mer- 
cury says—We regret to learn from a respectable 
planter of Edisto, the Cotton crops on the south- 
ern side of that island are so much burnt up by 
drought and the late excessive heats, as to be al- 
niost destroyed. - 








For the Farmer and Gardener. 


DUTTON CORN. 

Mr. Roberts,—I have in my possession several 
samples of the Dutton Corn raised this summer. 
That the farmers of the middle States may be in- 
duced to avail themselves of the advantages of 
this variety of corn, I will state briefly its charac- 
ter. It is ready to harvest in three months from 
the time of planting; this secures it against the 
drought of the latter end of July and August.— 
The crop is always as large, and is capable of be- 
ing made much larger than .that of the common 
late corn. The corn is more valuable, being 
heavier than common corn. And, lastly, the crop 
is off the ground, leaving it ready for a crop of tur- 
nips, for fall seeding in grain and grass, &c. Two 
of the samples I have were raised and presented 
to me as follows: 

Mr. Giles of the Franklin Bank, planted his 
Dutton corn on the 17th of May, and the samples 
were left with me on the 15th of August, perfect- 
ly ripe, and in fine condition. Two days less 
than three months, . 

Mr. Harrison planted his Dutton corn on the 
16th May, and gathered it on the 14th August.— 
It is well filled and well ripened. This also is 
two days less than three months. 

But suppose the corn had been planted in the 
middle of April, as it might have been; it would 
have come off the ground much earlier. Now it 
does seém to me that farmers should plant a good 
portion of this corn at all events, for under any 
circumstances it will do as well as the common 
corn, and it affurds the best chance of escaping 
from the droughts. G. B.S. 





Beet Sugar in Michigan.—The Legislature of 
Michigan at its last session passed a law offering 
a liberal bounty on all beet Sugar raised in the 
State, and incorporated a large company at White 
Pigeon for the manufacture. The Agent of this 
company has recently been despatched to Pittsburg 
and Philadelphia, with instructions to purchase a 
hydraulic press, and the necessary apparatus and 
chemicals used in the manufacture of sugar. This 
beet crop in that region is said to be in excellent 
condition, promising a great yield, andthe success 
of the enterprise believed to be no longer doubtful. 





The weasel is committing ravages in the wheat 
in the north of this State near Malone. -We. no- 
tice the following remedy... | - “9 

Mr. Barney Baker, one of the euperintendants 
of the rail-road, residing-at St. Johneville, informs 
that he has. 
ing this season; by.a hundred: pounds. of <brim- 


preserved a hundred bushels of: sew=|i 


ly destroyed.” Hi the most con- 
dience the nem Aeaerdan “tasthgtee 


cer. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
HARVEST DRINKS. 

The bounties of a kind Providence have been 
showered upon us with a liberal hand ; the fields” 
are rapidly becoming ‘white to the harvest ;’ the 
weather is and has been most intensely warm; 
a vast amount of labor must be performed under 
a burning sun to secure the crops; and the ques- 
tion may be asked, what, under such cifoumstan- 
ces, shall be the harvest drink of the husbandman ? 
Not ardent spirits of any kind; nothing that can 
destroy both soul anJ body, we hope will be the 
prompt response of every farmer in the country 
To repeat that the severest labor of the harvest, 
in the hottest weather, can be better performed 
without ardent spirit, than with it, is to repeat a 
mere truism, for thanks to the good sense of the 
farming community, there is scarce a neighbor- 
hood that does not furnish abundance of examples 
in proof. Spirits then are not, as was once sup- 
posed, necessary to the performance of severe la- 
bor, and their use ought not to be tolerated only. © 
to please a vicious and deproved appetite. Good 
beer, home brewed, with molasses, ginger, and 
hops, forms a pleasant drink and one which most 
people like. Simple molasses and water, with 
just acid enough in it to be pleasant, is an excel- 
lent drink, and one that assuages thirst in a great- 
er degree than most others. Some add toa pitch- 
er of this drink .a spoonful of ginger; and where 
considerable water is diank something of the kind 
may be beneficial. Milk and water makes a heal- 
thy drink, but vessels containing it, are, in very 
hot weather, with difficulty kept sweet. Some 
have recommended the Scotch drink, viz, a litile 
oatmeal stirred into the water immediately before 
drinking ; and Judge Buel pronounces it one of. 
the best beverages. Very cold water must be guar- 
ded against by wetting the facé and hands before 
drinking, washing or rinsing the mouth before 
swallowing, and not taking it in large quantities, 
while the body is warm. 





An excellent pickle for butter.—1 pail of wa- 
ter, 2 qts. fine salt, } lb. loaf sugar, 2 oz.saltpetre, 
well boiled and skimmed. Cover the butter en- 
tirely with this pickle, and it will keep sweet ‘the’ 
year round. 





Locked Jaw.—aA remedy has been discovered ~ 
for this dreadful affection. It is nothing but the. 
application of strong ley made from wood asies,, 
The part injured should be bathed in ley frequent 
ly, and if it bein a part of the body that caiinot 
be conveniently immersed, apply flannels..wetted 
with the Jey. . It affords speedy relief and. gead-. 
ual cure. This is a simple remedy, butit isvorth, 
remémbering and trying. , The simplest are. a 


the most efficient agents. Many cures; i 
to have been wrought by this Southerm Churche 
mes. hc wind bee Aska 
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To the. Exeeulive Commitice of the Hampshire, 
Handen and Franklin hee) Agricultural 
Society : 

Gentiemen,—Agreeably to your request, J 
submit a more particular statement of the process 
and result of reclaiming the land on which your 
premium “on reclaimed land” was last given. 

The ground in question wasa strip of low land, 
or succession of wet hollaws with several branch- 
es, varying in width from two to ten rods, and 
containing altogether, including the adjoining 
banks, about five acres. Its former produce was 
brush, brakes, weeds, and swamp hay, mosily 
sedge. Of the latter, it had given perhaps three 
or four loads yearly, which was worth but litde 
more than the expense of harvesting. In August, 
1884, the bushes and brakes, which grew mostly 
on the banks or borders of the wet land, were 
cleared off and the whole ground, was ploughed— 
a ditch having previously been cut along the foot 
of an adjoining side-hill, to intercept and take off 
several springs that were adding largely to the a- 
meunt of water in the low ground, which from 
Other sources was so abundant in many places as 
to destroy useful vegetation. A free course for 
the water through the lower part of the ground 
was obtained by turning a few furrows each way 
from the centre or lowest part, and running the 
plough oncé or twice through after the sod was 
turned, and shovelling out the loose earth that 
fell in behind the plough. The same method was 
adopted to make drains on the outsides of the low 
land, as near the foot of the winding banks as the 
furrows could be wrned, to cut off the small 
oozing springs which were constantly sending 
their waters over its surface. These water-fur- 
rows or ditches led into, and were finished in the 
same manper as the ditch in the centre. This ar- 
rapgement at the commencement of the ploughing 
gave a dry surface during the further operations, 
and admitted the sideling banks to be convenient- 
ly turned. down the hill in ploughing, without im- 
peding the.course of the water, and saved consid- 
erable expense of hand labor in ditching. 

When plonghing, especial care was taken that 
the whole suriace should be turned over with a 
good even furrow so as entirely to cover in and 
smother. the werthless herbage; and- where it 
could. be done without bringing up. the culd sub- 
soil, it.was. turned from five to eight inches deep. 
To perform the operation thoroughly and make 
smoeth work, one and sometimes two men with 
hooks or hoes, to follow the ploughman and re- 
move roots, stumps or old logs drawn out, or ar- 
range broken er misplaced furrowslices, were ne- 
cessary..2 A ploagh of larger than ordinary size, 
and constructed expressly for the purpose, was 
used, witha knife ajtached, sharp and. strong 
enough to hold two yoke of oxen at a stump or 
root—and to this instrument, with few excep- 
tions, green roots not exceeding one and a half 
or two inches in diameter, presented no serious 
obstacle ; and brake bogs, commonly called ‘nig- 

heads,’ were cut through and laid over as 
handsomely as one could wish, presenting a sur- 
face of soft mould sufficiently deep to give a good 
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course, that is frequently thought necessary to 
bring land of this description into order. 

After ploughing, the ground was rolled and har- 
rowed fine, and sown with clover, herdsgrass and 
red top seed, and finished by again rolling. No 
manure was put on, although a part of the ground 
would have been benefitted by its application. 
Much the largest portion of it, from four or-five 
inches to two feet deep, slightly intermixed with 
sand washed in from the adjoining high ground, 
and well decomposed—the fertility of which 
would have been but little increased by the addi- 
tion of barnyard manure. All that seemed neces- 
sary to insure good crops of grass on this part 
was to lay the ground dry, extirpate the old oc- 
eupants of the soil, and expose to the light a clean 
surface well stocked with young plants of the cul- 
tivated grasses. In one place of afew square 
rods the stratum of black mould was only about 
two inches deep, resting on a light bluish clayey 
subsoil, of which it was:thought necessary to turn 


‘up an inch or two when ploughing, in order to 


effectually destroy the short sedge grass with which 
this spot was covered. On this the grass seed 
did not vegetate except where it fell between the 
Turrow-slices and had an opportunity of striking 
root in the black mould beneath ; and the next 
season it presented regular rows of grass, with 
spaces of bare ground about a foot wide between, 
which have since been gradually yielding to the 
influence of sun and atmosphere, until the whole 
is covered with grass of good quality ;—and the 
crops, though light, are much more valuable than 
formerly. On this spot, manure, or compost, or 
even good soil, could have been applied at the 
time of sowing the grass seed with undoubted ad- 
vantage. 
Estimating the labor of a man at one dollar per 
day, and the same price for a pair of cattle, the 
whole expense of the labor was about fifty dollars, 
er ten dollars per acre. And very large propor- 
tion of this expense was for breaking down and 
smoothing the rough, and, in many places, precip- 
itous, banks which were filled with roots, alto- 
gether rendering the process slow and tedious. 
In 1835, the product (without weighing) was 
thought to be son.cthing less than one ton per acre 
of good hay. In 1836, the grass was about equal 
proportions of the kinds sown, and lodged on 
seme of the lowest ground for one or two weeks 
before cutting. The average product was estimted 
to be two tons per acre of first quality of hay, and 
the value of the crop standing was at least equal 
to the whole expense of the improvement. In 
1887, the crop was fair, but not as good as that of 
the preceding year, on account of accidental stop- 
pages of water in some of the furrow-draine, 
which were not seasonably cleared out,—not be- 
ing fully aware of the misehievous tendency of 
stagnant water, so soon to weaken the cultivated 
ses, and animate their seeds and wake to. new 
life the old settlers, whose repose it was import- 
ant sheuld remain unbroken and. perpetual, unless 
the good qualities of polypode and bulrushes be- 
come better appreciated. The effects of the 
casualty-are seen the present season in the various 
ie plants and grasses, mingled more or less 
- otherwise good crop of grass: evincing 
- ground yt os a second ploughing 
sooner than otherwise have been ne- 
The expense of ». however,. 


Had 
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when it does become expedient, will robably 
exceed one quarter of the éxpense “of the - 


operation. 

There is undoubtedly within the limits of th 
society, hundreds of acres—(indéed, there are rm 
farms that have not more or less)—of land that 
continue to produce light crops of almost worth. 
less hay,—which, simply by draining over, (near. 
ly all of which may be done with a suitable 
plough,) with a liberal allowance of grass 
would give large crops of good hay fora Series 
of years, with no other expense than keeping the 
water courses clear and harvesting. I refer 
gently sloping or nearly level wet lands, where 
there is a good depth of well decomposed vegew. 
ble matter sufficiently intermixed with sand to re. 
sist excessive moisture or drought. 

The first great requisite in improving wet lands 
is undoubtedly draining, as none of our valuable 
cultivated grasses can exist in ground where wa- 
ter, for a very considerable part of the seaso 
stands on or near the surface. If this faet is lost 
sight of, ploughing or manuring or any other or 
all other measures will be of no avail. 

Respectfully your ob’t servant 
WILLIAM CLARK, Jr. 
Northampton, July 30, °1838. 


From the Genesee Seeman. 
PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE. 


When we consider the time required to renovate 
and render productive, land once exhausted by 
continual and improper cultivation, and the ex- 
pense and difficulty of the operation; it seems 
clear that the wisest course for the farmer would 
be, to adopt a system that would keep his land 
in good heart, and prevent exhaustion, and the 
consequent necessity of renovation. This can 
be done without difficulty, if the farmer commen, 
ces aright. 

By the retation of crops, by using root crops 
with grain crops, by alternating green crops with 
white ones, there is abundant evidence that a farm 
can be kept in a productive state, and instead of 
exhaustion, be growing more rich and fertile— 
Continual cropping will destroy the best soils. 
There must be change or rest, it is preposterous 
to talk of not understanding the reason of land 
growing poorer, while the suicidal.courae adopted 
by many of our farmers is persisted in. 

The intervention of agrowth of clover fors 
single. year between wheat crops, though far pre- 
ferable to the system of wheat after whieat, will 
not prevent this wearing out of the farm, or a field 
becoming tired of any particular erop, There 
must be a succession of plants that draw their 
nourishment from greater or lesser depths of the 
soil; as the tap-rooted-after the fibrous ; or plavis. 
that require from the earth different materials 3, 
food, such as the leguminous followed by the 
farinaceous. Clover is perhaps one of the best 
renovators of the soit; and plastered and plough- 
ed in as a green dressing,.it.is one of the 
valuable kinds of manure that can be 
Some experiments shown that of 
clover of @ years growth, the roots 
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but their preductive capacities will increase rather 
then diminish. ~~ 
Those, thereforey.who have farms which have 
not suffered from the evils ofa course of cropping 
that has rendered much of the soil of the old set~ 
tled. states compatitively sterile, should be wise 
jn time. The haste to be rich, which has led 
many of the farmers of Western New York, and 
other parts of the grain growing states, to grow a 
* succession of white crops on the same field should 
be abandoned for a more rational course of pro- 
ceeding ; one which combines profits with per- 
manent fertility, and shuns alike the old fashioned 
notion that grass land should never be ploughed, 
or the modern injurious practice that condemns 
our fields to the plough without intermission. 





From the Yankee Farmer. 
CLOVER AND TILLAGE. 

Dear Sin—I am jpduced to send you the fol- 
lowing article on clover and tillage, selected from 
an old agricultural publication, because | believe 
the rules therein laid down are right. I have prac- 
ticed upon them for 10 years, and therefore can 
speak from experience. I would earnestly recom- 
mend every farmer to follow the same plan. 

“Never cut your clover the first season, nor 
feed it too close, both are injury to it, but the second 
season cut your clover when in full bloom, when 
not more than one fourth of the beads begin to 
turn brown, which will generally be in the month 
of June. The cutting and curing of clover is very 
pice and critical farming, and demands:-the first 
attention. The heads and leaves of elover are its 
principal value, the stalk when coarse, is of little 
use, therefore, in order to preserve the most valua- 
ble parts, cut your clover in dry weather, and when 
the dew is dried off from the first swaths, turn 
them over gently, without spreading, until you 
come to the swaths, which are free from dew; let 
those lie untouched until noon, unless showers, 
or a storm become threatening; in this case, break 
off your mowers, and get your clover from the 
awath into small cocks. Let the cocks be made 
with the fork, with only once or twice rolling, 
but if the weather continues fair, let your mowers 
keep on and your haymakers follow with their 
forks, and put all the swaths into small cocks. 
The next day let these cocks stand, and ge on cut- 
ting as before; proceed thus until you have secured 
your clever. In two, three, or four days as the 
weather may be, the clover first cut will be fit to 
cart, if the weather proves fair, if not, the rains 
will never penetrate farther than the winds and 
sun will dry, the clover will be injured only upon 
the surface. Should a long cloudy, or moist turn 
of weather succeed, you may give your clover air, 
by taking off the top of each cock and placing it 
for the bottom, and thus with your fork change 
the order of your cocks by bringing the bottoms to 
the top; thie mode will cause your cocks to sked 
rain better than the common mode of turning them 
over at once with the fork. When you find your 
clover sufficiently cured for housing, taking the first 

hay-day, turn over your cocks in the morn- 
mg when the dew is off, and assoon as the mois- 
tare is dried from the bottoms, clear your field as 
fast as possible; thus. you will secure all the valua- 
ble parts of your clover, viz: the heads and leaves, 
in full blosom, and as @ green 
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do more service on this clover, without grain, than 
on clover cured in the common’ method with the 
usual quantity of grain, and you will readily ex- 
perience the saving in expense, which although of 
importance, will be found to be of minor considera- 
tion in this mode of husbandry.”* 

No two things differ much more than hurry 
and despatch. Hurry is the mark of a weak 
mind, despatch of a strong one. A weak man in 
Office, like a squirrel in a cage, is labouring eter- 
nally, but to no purpose, and in constant motion, 
without getting on a jot; likea turnstile, he is in 
every body’s way, but stops nobody ; he - talks a 
a great deal, but says a very little; looks into ev- 
ery thing, but sees into nothing ; and has a hun- 
dred irons in the fire, but very few'of them are hot, 
and with those few that are, he often burns his 
fingers. : 

*If you sow your clover thin, with only 2 or 8 
quarts of seed to the acre, (as is the practice of 
some,) it will be of an inferior quality; the stalk 
will grow large and rank; and require more atten- 
tion in curing; therefore never sow less than 5 or 6 
quarts to the acre. Whenever your clover has 
sweat and cured in the cock, so that you can 
select the largest stalks, and twist them like a 
string, without their emitting any moisture upon 
the surface, when twisted, you may then house 
your clover; itis in its most perfect state. If you 
sow timothy, or herds grass with your clover, you 
may manage in this way, for the first year, with 
safety—the second year it will become about one- 
half timothy, or herds-grass, and must be spread 
and turned gently, to preserve as much as possible 
the heads and leaves of your clover: the third year, 
your clover will disappear, and the herds-grass 
must be spread and cured in the common mode; 
I say the common mode, for I presume that every 
farmer spreads his hay into $3 swath winrows, 
(unless it be heavy English grass, of 2 or $ tons 
to the acre, which will occupy all the surface of 
the field on which it grew, to cure it;) this saves 
the expense and trouble of one raking, and that 
he spreads in the forenoon all the swaths cut be- 
fore 12 oslock, (leaving the swaths cut after 12 
o’clock, to continue in the swath until the dew is 
off the next morning,) and that he gets into cocks 
before 5 or 6.0’clock in the afternoon, all the hay 
spread uponhis field. The fermentation which 
hay undergues by standing in the cock over night, 
not only sweetens the hay, but prepares it for a 
more rapid evaporaiion of its juices the next day, 
and will doubly pay the expense of cocking, 
besides the security it affords against bad weather. 





From the Georgia Constitutionalist. 
ESSAY, 

Read July 14th, 1838, before the “ Agricultural 
Society of Richmond County,” and published 
at their request, by Dr. J. G. M’Wuorrer. 

Extract from the minutes. 

On motion of Judge Scutey, Resolved, That 
the thanks of the — be presented to Dr. Mc- 
Whorter, for his scientific and practical communi- 
cation upon the subject of sowing Small Grain, 


and that a copy be requested for publication in |: 
Augusta. . 
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made in our agricultural operations, not ex 

our two most perfect cultivations, Cotton and 
which ere supposed to-have reached the ne plus 
ultraof improvement. Weatthe southaregreatly 
behind the age in every thing relating to the culti- 
vation of the earth, the great employment which _. 
supports the human race, and indirectly the mass’ * 
of animal existence. So importantan employment 
of man deserves his serious attention, and should 
engage his best exertions for its improvement.— 
To contribute our mite to this greato was the 
motive which led to the formation of the Agricul- 
tural Society of Richmond County; and no citi- 
zen who has witnessed or can conceive the differ- 
ent aspects of a well cultivated and a neglected 
country, could hesitate to assist in ls of ob 





more general knowledge of the principles of agri+” 
culture and its improved operations. With that 
view, the writer has hastily, (in the absence of a 
regular report from the Board of Agriculture,) 
drawn up this paper, not with the expectation of 
imparting any thing new, but with the hope of 
calling greater attention to the best mode of put- 
ting into the earth, wheat, oats, and grain of all 


‘kinds, and the principles which demand and justi- 


fy it. : 
* ae three maxims hold universally true in 
agricultural operations : 

ist. What is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well. am 
2d. The best ploughing a crop gets, is that 
which it reveives before it is planted. Aad, - 

$d. A crop well put in, is half made. 

As a univeral rule, the first thing to be. done, 
allowing the ground te be fertile enough, is to 
break it up well, having it soft and pulverized to 
a depth proportioned to the depth of the soil. The 
next thing is the proper disposition and inhuma- 
tion of the seed. With regard to the preparation 
of the soil, as it is believed all understand the ne- 
cessary operations, J shall’ say nothing, but con- 
fine my remarks to the dispdsition and inhuma- 
tion of thé seed, and the reasons for’such direc- 
tions as shall be given in regard to these operations. 

The ground should be tiarrowéd and levelled, . 
and the surface pulverized t@ the depth of at least 
two of three inches, before sowing the seed, which 
will then lie more evenly and regularly distribu- 
ted, without falling in masses into’ open furrows 
and indentations in the surface, thus throwing too 
many seeds in one spot, while other placee have 
none at all, or not their proper proportion. The 
seed sown should then be covered by the harrow 
alone, and the levelling process previously execu- 
ted will prevent the harrow from throwing the seeds 
froma ridge, on which they might lodgesinto the 
adjoining hollow, where they will'be too thick to 
be productive of abundant heads. If from the 
great inequality of the surface, an equal distribu- 
tion of the seed is supposed’ not to. have been ef- 
fected, the harrowing should be repeated in the 
opposite direction; indeed, this eross harrowi 
it would be well to repeat in all cases, so that if 
the harrow teeth are not too far apart, the seed 
‘will be placed in relation to. each other at such 
distances, ae, by a proper distribution, will 
a full occupation of ah the land, without those in- 

i otherwise almost inevitable, 











_ Thesezemarks, it is are so far intelligi- 
ble. They are designed to show, that it.is im- 
te procure an equal distribution of seed 

ever the land, which cannot be done, if sown on 
an unlevelled surface, and without double harrow- 
ling Ao separate the seeds which have fallen too 

“ in one place, and into the furrows made by 

“the teeth of the harrow in the first operation of 
covering. This second operation, if the harrow 
has teeth not too far from each other, cuts the 
field in small squares, each of which has its pro- 
portion of seed, without any part having thrown 
on it more than it is able to nourish. 

The next direction in the process, and on whieh 
the principal improvement depends, is to cover 
the seed shallow, which cannot be done with the 
‘plough. The plough besides, throws the seed 
into furrows, and although most of the seed fall 
only. half the depth of the furrow, yet many reach 
the bottom and are thus covered so deep, that 
they either never come up, or reach the surface at 
so late a period, that its pasturage is already occu- 
pied by more thrifty competitors. Thus there is 
a waste of seed, and the production of weaker 
plants, which either pine till they die; or lead a 
sickly existence, entirely without fruit or with an 
imperfect product. . What more could be rational- 

“ly expected from the too common way of putting 

in the oats crop? The owner scatters in the fall 
or spring, his seed over the unploughed surface 
of some fallow field, beat hard by the year’s rain 
and the. feet of his cattle, and finishes the sloven- 
ly process by once plougning it, leaving it uneven 
and cloddy, and the seed covered by long slices 
of the tough surface, through which it will be very 
difficult to penetrate. 

The direction to cover shallow is indefinite. It 
should be more explicit, and for this purpose an 
incl{,may be indicated as about the proper depth. 
This.is the rule of Nature, but she is so abundant 
in the production of seeds, and intends in her 
beneficence so many of them for the consumption 
of her creatures, that loss of seed is thus part of 
her maternal intention, and an immense propor- | 

_tion is, therefore, never covered by the earth for | 

re-production. These are either consumed by 
animalsjor, exposed to the sun’s heat without 
sufficient moisture, decay and are lost to the re- 
productive process. Those, however, which are 
more fortunate, and are covered by the animal 
foot, rain, or any Other accident, «trike their roots 
near the surface, and there alone enjoy the bene- 
fits of moisture, air, solar heat, and light, which 
are all essential to their healthful and productive 
existence. Now what are the facts in this regard? 

If you examine the roots of any of the grains 
mentioned, you will find that those plants are the 
most thrifty, whose germination took place near 
the surface of the soil, wiile the weakly-looking 
plants have sprung from a depth of three or four 
inches. ‘The latter continue weakly, branching 

ittle or none, while the former throw out addi- 
tional shoots from the root, and multiply the pro- 
duction more than an hundred fold. The deeply 
covered seeds are eight or ten days later in appear- 
ing, andsbeir futher growth is delayed, not sim- 
ply by.Abe.existence of stronger rivals for the pas- 
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tumragey-but they stop when they approximate the 
kei.shat.etart: which Nature intended | 


for rem fee ihn an inch of the surface’ 
te shoot forth new roots, and all beluwydowan 
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to the seed, shrivels and dies, so that the future 
plant depends alone for nourishment on those sets 
of organs, which it has developed in proximity 
with the surface, where it can receive the direct 
influence of these essential agents, moisture, air, 
heat, and light. This process still farther delays 
its taking a vigorous stand among its more fortu- 
‘nate competitors, who were from the first placed 
more within the reach of those salutary agencies. 
But many of these deeply-covered seed are never 
able to send their shoots to the surface at all—they 
perish below. And why? Because Nature hav- 
ing allowed only a certain quantity of noufish- 
ment for the embryo, that is exhausted before its 
stalk reaches the surface, where its leaves derive a 
new and additional nutriment from the atmos- 
phere. The roots only form near the surface, 
that are to give permanent nourishment to the fu- 
ture plant, so that as they are not formed, the 
plant cannot yet be nourished by their activity 
in the soil. The nourishment, then, intended for 
the germination of the leaf and the first roots, be- 
ing exhausted before the young plant can reach 
its store-house above the surface, it must neces- 
sarily perish for want of sustenance, and thus dis- 
appoints the hopes of the husbandma:. 

I wish to be understood. When you plant 
your corn, potatoes, &c., you do not imagine the 
whole mass of seed, the whole potatoe or grain of 
corn, constitutes the embryo of the future plant. 
No, the living point which contains the rudiments 
of the future plant, is very small generally speak- 
ing, a mere point, and the mass of substance in 
which it is embedded is the nourishment which 
provident Nature has stored up for its support, 
before it is able to seek its stores in earth and air. 
The yolk of the egg is a.similar provision for the 
chicken before it is hatched, and for the short pe- 
riod of helplessness, which succeeds its birth._— 
While the little prisoner is exhausting this store, 
its wants and instincts urge it to seek that liberty, 
the desire of which is not bern with us, nor con- 
fined to animal existence alone, but urges even 
the vegetable creation before its struggling em- 
bryos have assumed their forms of beauty ia the 
outer world. + 
There is another reason, why many deeply co- 
vered seeds perish. Jioisture and warmth pro- 
duce in the germinating seed a fermentative pro- 
cess, which evuives carbon in quantities sufficient 
to overpower the germinating energy, if the quan- 
tity is not lessened by combination with the oxy- 
gen derived from: the atmosphere. If the seed, 
then, is buried too deep for the influence of the 
atmosphere on the chemical process going on in 
germination, the embryo is dissolved and destroy- 
ed, and the husbandman disappointed in his hopes. 
The carbon thus formed, however necessary that 
article may be to the future growth of the plant, 
would be fatal to the germ, if its superabundance 
were not combined with the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere. This combination yields the carbonic acid 
yas, delivered in the germination—the very same 
gas which bubbles up through the beer tubs of the 
distillery, and derived in the same way from the 
fermentation of the farinaceous matter of the seeda 
used in such establishments. The oxygen gas 
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of the atmosphere is moreover essential even to 
this fermentation ; for seeds planted so deep,’ as 
to be beyond its reach, will lie dormant for years, 
if kept dry, but still capable of continuing the spe- 


cies on the accession of heat, moisture, and aiz.— 
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This seclusion of the air is the reason 


come up so badly, if, after sowing, the . of 
the earth becomes muddy after a heavy rain, and 


hardened into a close crust. 

With regard to other matters connected with 
this subject, time of sowing, our time will com 
brevity. We think all small grain should be sown 
the first or second week of October. Local situa. 
tions will, of course, modify all general rules, For 
instance, in situations subject to a superabundance r 
of moisture, the plants would be liable to be fro. 
zen—a result the more probable from the spewing 
up of the earth by the frost, and thus more expos- 
when the crop thus early sown escapes injury, its 
product is much more heavy and perfect; and it 
furnishes the farmer an earlier supply by a month, 
ata season, when his stores have diminished tog 
scanty supply. Our wheat should never be sown 
later than the middle of October. It wonld be bet- 
ter if sown the middle of September, and then its 
risks are nearly reduced to one, the danger ofa 
late frost in the spring.* Jt would ripen before 
those diseases occur, which are aggravated, if not 
produced, by those moist hot periods so common 
to our vernal season. All the successful produ- 
cers of wheat, those, wlro, in the language of their 
neighborhood, never failed, it will be found on en- 
quiry, have invariably in every instance, sown 
their seed from the middle of September to the 
middle of October, according to seasons. Wheat 
should not be sown on a fresh manured field; it is 
a plant of delicate taste and suffers from gross liv- 
ing. Butafter other plants, corn for instance, have 
fed on the manure, and used its gross parts, then 
wheat may be grown advantageously, without the 
risk, which a soil, rank with animal substances 
used for manure, invariably incurs in this crop. 
Rust and blasted heads are almost uniformly the 
consequence, particularly if the last of April and 
May are hot and wet. 





*There were two heavy frosts on 13th and 20th 
April this year, which killed down to the earth the 
early corn, but which appeared to have no effect 
on the wheat. Oue portion of my wheat crop was 
sown on the 17th September, anu the other on 
The former had not a particle of 
rust on its straw, which was bright.and healthy to 
perfect maturity—the latter was slightly touched, 
but ata period too late to affect it much. 








} ‘ From the Genesee Farmer. 
OLD AND NEW HUSBANDRY. 
These terms are frequently made use of in the 
journals of the day, and that their propriety may 
be fully understood, a little explanation may be 
necessary. Any one whorecollects what thesys- 
tem of farming was, in most cases, some thirty or 
forty years since, cannot be at a loss to under- 
stad what is meant by the old system. The fields 
kept under the plough until fertility was so redu- 
ced, as to not pay the expense of cultivation, i 
the meadow and the grass lands left undisturbed - 
by the plough till the valuable grasses had beem 
crowded out, and ‘those left only fit to:starye cattle 
upon, explain what is understood by the Old Hus 
bandry. The system of rotation in the tultiva- 
tion of fields and crops, subjecting each alten 
to the action of the plough, and by this 
Biving!each*an opportunity to recruit 5” 
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“ag of roots for feeding cattle instead of relying 


‘entirely upon 
ication of 
twres-of what 


hay or grasses; and the increased 
manures constitute the leading fea- 
is called the New Husbandry. 


Aftera great variety of experiments, made with 


Thear, one of 
ties, gives the 


the greatest skill and care for several years, Von 


the most unexceptionable authori- 
product of a certain farm under the 


old system at $3000; while the same number of 
acres under the rotation system gave an annual 
‘produce of $8,300, or rather more than double.— 
It seems somewhat like an agricultural paradox, 
toassert that any given quantity of land will pro- 


duce more gra 


in, with cattle than without cattle. 


Bot the reason is found in the simple axiom— 
without cattle no manure; without manure, no 

in. “Fifty acres of land well cultivated and 
duoged, will produce more grain than 100 with- 
out manure, or 75 half manured ; not only more, 


but very much 


more, twice as much, in ordinary 


cases.” (Curran.) By the best course of rotation, 
tof the land that was formerly in grain is de- 


yoted to roots, 
toe, and the gr 
this way enabl 
his stock, and 


such as the turnip, carrot or pota- 
eater quanity of food produced in 
es a farmer to materially increase 
consequently adds to the means of 


fertilizing his land to a greater degree. 


The course 
recommended, 
as the best for 
ly manured ; b 
the foregoing ; 
tem of husban 


of rotation that has been highly 
both in Europe and in this country, 
both grain and cattle, is roots high- 
arley or clover; clover put in with 
wheat after clover. In this sys- 
dry; or any similar one, the grand 


objects of keeping catile and sheep with raising 


grain, are com 
vance each oth 


bined, and made mutually to ad- 
er. On the old plan they were of 


necessity mostly kept distinct, and stock farms and 
grain farms were terms then made use of with 
much more propriety than in any well cultivated 


district at the 


present day. 





ON FEEDING WET LEAVES TO SILK- 


WORMS. . 


Mr. George Fitch, of Bridgton, made an experi- 
ment last Season, on feeding silk worms on wet 
leaves. A few days after they were hatched he 
divided the worms into two lots; one lot was fed 


on dry or wet | 


eaves. as they happened to be, ac- 


cording to the weather; and when leaves were dirty 


they were was! 


ied and given to the worms; this lot 


grew faster, and became larger, and spun a week 
sooner than those fed on dry leaves. It required 40 


threads, before 


doubled, from the cocoons of those 


fedon dry leaves, to make a thread of sewing silk 
ofrather a large size; it took eighty threads of those 
fed on wet leaves make a thread about the same 
size. The cocoons from wet leaves were the lar- 
gest and heaviest; some of them had threads 800 
yards.in length. The length of the threads from 
he eocoous of the sik worms fed on dry leaves 
was not measured. 

“Wepublish these particulars as it has been con- 
sidered necessary to have dry leayes for silk 


worms, and it 
before a 
of dry leaves o 


has been recommended to pick 
storm in order to have a supply 
n hand. A few years ago, there 


to be, according to writers on the subject, 


great deal of 
and 


| ty leaves we 


difficulty in managing silk worms 


manufacturing silk. Close rooms, with steves 


rs to regulate the temperature, and 
re considered indispensable; "and | 
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several years practice, with good and costly in- 
struction, and-an expensive reel, in order to pre- 
pare the silk for sale ina raw state. Now, silk 
worms are kept in barns or sheds, without any 
artificial heat, and they suffer no more from cold 
than they do from heat. So much nicety as has 
been practised in regard to their feed is not neces- 
sary.— Yankee Farmer. 
From the Germantown Telegraph. 

THE BLACKBIRD A NON-DEPREDATOR. 

As the attention of the public and particularly 
of farmers, is being awakened in regard to birds 
and their value in protecting our orchards and 
destroying noxious and destructive worms and 
insects, the Bracksirp, I respectfully submit, 
deserves honorable notice and protection. This 
bird has long borne a large part of the censure so 
richly deserved by the crow; and the depredations 
of the latter upon our corn fields I am persuaded 
has been unjustly placed to the account of the for- 
mer. As I have a number of high trees about my 
domicil, many pairs of Blackbirds annualy build 
their nests in them. For about two years after 
I commenced farming, } had these birds destroyed 
under an apprehension that my corn-fields would 
be injured by them. 1 found, however, that in 
ridding myself of these, otherfbirds, beautiful in 
plumage and charming in song, became alarmed 
at the sound of the gun and shunned my enclos- 
ures. {| resolved to bear with the depredations of 
the sable wrong-doers rather than deprive myself 
of the luxury of my musical companions. The 
following spring the gun was laid by, and a few 


upon my hospitality. 

Dyring the following season I observed them 
constantly in the furrow, and as 1 had inculcated 
the doctrine of peace and kindness among my 
people, the birds became so tame as to show that 
they confided in the friendship thus extended to- 
ward them. At length the corn came up and I 
saw them for several days busily engaged in visit- 
ing it and returning to their nests. My good feel- 
ing toward them began to waver; and I had almost 
determined on’a renewal of hostilties, when I 
observed a bird having in his bill what I took to be 
agrnb worm. Well done, said I; for | considered 
this in thé light of a flag of truce, and it to be a 
proffer of negotiation—a plea of not guilty and a 
challenge to put me to my proof in regard to the 
injury to the young corn. I then_took a station 
as any liberal and just man shotld have done, 
when J soon saw a Black bird alight upon the 
field, and after having performed various hops, 
much upon the Jim Crow principle, he struck his 
bill into the ground, pulled something up and 
away he flew to his nest. I carefully marked the 
spot and proceeded forthwith to examine it. Upon 
the way I upbraided myselffor my folly in allow- 
ing these vile birds to destroy my ‘corn fields 
which I had taken so much pains and been at 
such expense to cultivate, when I had the experi- 
ence of every body as to the destructive propensi- 
ties of these depredators. Another bird or perhaps 
the same, came gayly from his nest and alighted 
nearme. 1 considered this an insult direct, as if 


he had come there to do me wrong before my face, 


and to upbraid me for my folly in submitting to it. 





'F arrived at the marked spot, 
prise at finding no corn uprooted nor any evidence 


but imagine my sur- 





blackbirds ventured again to throw themselves: 
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that such.a thing had been done, I then watched 
the fellow who had, come to mock meas Thad... — 
naires -_ —_ ee also been mistake. 
in regard to his errand. I saw him soon pi op .— 3 
a grub and fly away with it to his nest. a” etdeaied 

Since then my flock of Blackbirds has consid& 
rably increased, for I believe those that escape the. 
idle sportsman ‘annually return. | welcome them 
as well as the blue-bird when they first Visit me 
in the spring, as the harbinger of that delightful 
season. They remind me that nature is about, . 
again to unfold her blossoms, and cheer and com> 
fort man with her manifold bounties; that the leaf- 
less branch is again to burst into life; that our 
fields are soon to teem with plenty, and our hearts 
are to be gladdened with the renovated luxuriance 
of summer. 

But to return to my subject. I have never since 
been able to discover that these hrids have done my 
corn the slightest injury, although I have frequent- 
ly marked the spots from which they have flown 
and examined them, and been convinced that they 
feed upon the grub-and other worms ; and that to 
have them to frequent our corn and other fields, 
is attended not with injury but with great advan- 
tage to our crops. Let those who have doubts 
upon this subject, watch them, and if they do not 
catch them in the act, charge the corn uprooted 
to the account of that villain the crow, who is. 
guilty of not only this outrage; but stealing 
and destroying young turkeys and other« 
whenever he has an apportunity. Jf the Blac! 
bird is not guilty, I ask you, farmers, in mercy and | 
for your own interest, not only to spare but to 
protect him. K. 









NEW SEED STORE. 
The subscriber has just received a FRESH ote 
OF GRASS SEEDS, warranted to be genuine and vag 
suitable to the approaching season, as 1 . 
Timoth ‘ : 
GRASSES 


Orchar 

Herds or Red Top 

Also, BUCK WHEAT for fall seeding, as an inlay, pre- 
paratory to the wheat crop. 

TURNIP SEEDS, of different kinds and of the best 
quality. Farmers and Gardeners will find it to theirad- 
vantage to call and suppl¥ themselves liberally of this 
seed, to supersede in some measure their loss occasioned 
by the drought, Also BIRD SEED of every kind. . 

All orders by mailor otherwise, for cas or good 
REFERENCES, will be faithfully and duly executed, with 
despatch.. Farm and Garpen Toors of all kinds on 
best terms, farnished by THOMAS DENNY, 

au2l 4t Grant street, near Pratt street. 





TURNIP SEEDS. : . 


5000 Ibs. Turnip Seeds of first ret of the following 
kinds, will be sapplicd at the very lowest wholesale ra’ 
which will enable venders to make large profits in sellmg 
by the pound, and far larger when selling in smaller par- 


cels. S-5 
Purple topped Ruta baga or Yellow Swedish Torni 
White flat Field, White Norfolk, Early White Dutch, 
Yellow Dutch, Yellow Flat Field, Yallow Aberdeen, 
Large Yellow Bullock, Long Tankard, Yellow Stone, 
White Stone, Yellow Maltese, Dale’s New Yellow Hy- 
brid, Swan’s Egg, Red top or Red Round, Green top or 
Green Round, and others. perio s {trea 0 
Also, for sale, every kind of Garden, Flower aad 


Par yares seeds. Soe oe Prive ld 
; 5 nt On w Ocuennns Seapengene: 





Expansa, Brussa, and other choice varieties. ey Sele 
EM, PRINCE & SONS, ,* 
17 St (© ~ Slashing, New-Sork.- 
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B. MORE PRODUCE MARKET. B [August 21 -193@% " 
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